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children who have to see themselves to school have far
more idea of the relative positions of houses, streets, &c.,
than the child who is taken to school in a car. Children
playing happily at their own games in a somewhat crowded
room get extraordinarily skilful in avoiding interference
in each other's games. As they grow older, given right
conditions, discrimination is based on greater experience
and becomes more acute.

The representation of space pictorially or by any form
of diagram is a more complicated process. I do not want
to insist that the one-inch ordnance map is of no value
till aft-child can form an estimation of what a mile means,
but certainly pictures, models, maps, diagrams mean more
in proportion to the child's actual experience of space, and
it is very doubtful if the mental picture resulting from a
model can give any accurate idea of the actual object
unless some special form of training, which aids such
interpretation, is given.

This form of training is possible and, indeed, essential
in schools, but it takes time and puts off the more formal
teaching. To take an example from geography : no child,
it seems to me, should use a map until he has * drawn a
picture * of his journey from home to school, of his bus
ride on Sunday, has climbed a hill and seen something of
the lie of the land. Just as a child must have some
vague memory image of an object before he can recognize
the picture of it, so, surely, he must have some idea of
country before he makes plans, and yet more experience
before he is asked to read maps.

It is doubtful, according to Professor Rusk, whether
children can actually interpret the story of a picture much
before seven, a fact which suggests children need far more
help in looking at pictures than is generally given them.
If a teacher tells of King Arthur's taking Excalibur from
the stone and then shows a picture, naturally the children
recognize the situation. But it is an interesting fact that